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tion. Coming to, at the sound of the dinner bell, I still hear the
husky monotonous swish of the water, and realise that this is all.
The incoming sensory impression had substituted itself for the
memory content, in my reflection."
In such states of drowsiness, Hollingworth notes, occur images
and sensory substitutions unusual in the waking life. These ex-
periences help to explain dreams.
Most psychologists agree that no one dream theory explains
everything. Interpretations often conflict. With many dreams it
is hard to evaluate the part played by sensory stimuli, organic
states, recent experience, and hopes, wishes, anxieties, and other
emotional factors.
Woodworth makes a good suggestion. The object of interpret-
ing a dream, he says, is not to understand that particular dream
but to discover something about the dreamer's personality. If we
learn something genuine about him it is worthwhile, even if the
dream itself has been misinterpreted.
Daydreams
When we daydream we tend to satisfy desires unfulfilled in
real life. MANDEL SHERMAN, of the University of Chicago, divides
daydreams, sometimes called fantasies, into the casual and the
systematic. Most of us have casual daydreams about our momen-
tary aspirations or conflicts. Systematic daydreams recur; they
involve permanent underlying motives and their frustration. If
a person fails to deal with his problems realistically and gets his
major satisfactions by daydreaming, personality maladjustment
may be on the way.
EUGEN BLEULER calls daydreaming "autistic thinking," which
implies its self-centered, illogical, and unrealistic nature. Most
common is tfie ^conquering hero" type,"'in which a person imag-
ines himself performing feats of strength, achieving professional
recognition and the like.